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THE AFRICAN VALLEY. 

‘The above is the Frontispiece of a little book entitled, The Afric- 
an Valley; or, What Christianity can do for the Heathen. By 
James MontGomeRY. The Cottage in the Wood, by Mrs. 
Swerwoop. Mrs. Jupson’s Narrative of sufferings at 
Ava. Published at James Loring’s Sabbath School Book- 
store, No. 132, Washington Street. 

DESCRIPTION OF BURMAN PAGODAS, 
By Mrs. Judson. 

The Pagoda, to which such multitudes resort, is 
one of the largest and most splendid in the empire. 
To give an accurate description of this noble edi- 
fice, requires an abler pen than mine ; and perhaps 
a better one, of its construction and dimensions, 
cannot be given, than that which has already been 
presented to the public, by colonel Symmes, of a 
similar pagoda at Pegue. The beauty and variety 
of its appendages, however, are far superior. Af- 
ter having ascended the flight of steps, a large gate 
opens, when a wild, fairy scene is abruptly presen- 
ted to view, It resembles more the descriptions 
we sometimes have in novels, of enchanted castles, 
or ancient abbeys in ruins, than any thing we ev- 
er meet with in real life. ‘The ground is complete- 
ly covered with a variety of ludicrous objects, which 
meet the eye in every direction, interspersed with 
the banyan, cocoa-nut, and toddy trees. Here 
and there are large open buildings, containing 
hage images of Gaudama ; some in a sitting, some 
in a sleeping position, surrounded by images of 
priests and attendants, in the act of worship, or 
listening to his instructions. Before the image of 
Gaudama, are erected small altars, on which offer- 
ings of fruit, flowers, &&c. are laid. Large images 
of elephants, lions, angels, and demons, together 
with a number of indescribable objects,all assist in 
filling the picturesque scene. 

The ground on which this pagoda is situated, 
commands a view of the surrounding country,which 
presents one of the most beautiful landscapes in 
nature. The polished spires of the pagodas, glist- 
ening among the trees ata distance, appear like 
the steeples of meeting-houses in our American 
sea-ports. The verdant appearance of the country, 





of which are covered with cattle,and fields of rice ; | 
each in their turn, attract:the eye, and cause the 
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beholder to exclaim, ‘ Was this delightful country | 





made to be the residence of idolaters? Are those 
glittering spires, which, in consequence of associa- 
tion of ideas, recall to mind so many animating 
sensations, but the monuments of idolatry?’ O, 
my friend! scenes like these, productive of feelings 
so various and opposite, do, notwithstanding, fire 
the soul with an unconquerable desire to make an 
effort to rescue this people from de.teuction, and 
lead them to the Rock, that is higher than they. 
We feel strongly encouraged to hope, (though our 
present prospects are not very flattering,) through 
the prayers and intercessions of our dear American 
friends, that this rural, this delightful country, will 
one day be inhabited by the friends of Jesus ; and 
that houses will be raised for his worship on the 


ruins of these idolatrous monuments. 
—= = 


DEATH OF LITTLE ROGER. 

The following beautiful passage from Mrs. Judson, was written 
shortly after the loss of her little boy, who died at Rangoon, 
in 1816. It is full of maternal tenderness and pious resigna- 
tion. 

Since worship, I have stolen away to a much 
loved spot, where I love to sit and pay the tribute 
of affection to my lost, darling child. It is a little 
enclosure of mango trees, in the centre of which 
is erected a sma!l bamboo house, on a rising spot 
of ground, which looks down on the new made 
grave of our infant boy. Here I row sit; and, 
though all nature around wears a most romantic, 
delightful appearance, yet my heart is sad, and my 
tears frequently stop my pen. You, my dear Mrs. 
L. who are a mother, may imagine my sensations ; 
but if you have never lost a first-born, an only son, 
you cannot know my pain. Had you even buried 
your little boy, you are in a Christian country, sur- 
rounded by friends and relatives, who could soothe 
your anguish, and direct your attention to other 
objects. But, behold us, solitary and alone, with 
this one source of recreation! Yet this is denied 
us—this must be removed, to show us that we need 
no other source of enjoyment but God himself. Do 
not think, though I write thus, that I repine at the 
dealings of Providence, or would wish them to be 
otherwise than they are. No: ‘though he slay 
me, I will trust in him,’ is the language I would 
adopt. Though I say with the prophet, ‘ Behold, 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sor- 
row,’ yet I would also say with him, ‘ It is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because 
his compassions fail not.’ God is the same when 
he afflicts as when he is merciful. Just as worthy 
of our entire trust and confidence now, as when 


From * Village Tales.’’ By Stacy G. Potts, Esq. 
THE PET LAMB. 

Every one who has been at Aylesbury, has heard 
the story of the Pet Lamb. Many summers ago, 
a sweet little blue eyed girl was seen each morning, 
as soon as the dew was off the grass, sporting in 
the meadow, along the brook that runs between 
the village and the river, with the only companion 
in which she appeared to take delight, a beautiful 
snow-white Lamb. It was the gift of a deceased 
sister—and the little girl was now an orphan. Her 
family had been wealthy and respectable in early 
life, when they resided in Philadelphia; but her 
father having met with some severe losses in trade, 
went to try his fortune in the East Indies, and the 
first news the family received afterwards, was of 
his decease in Java. They were destitute, and 
being driven from the city by the breaking out of 
a malignant disease, were thrown by chance into 
the residence of a venerable old lady, who, having 
buried the mother and sister, came up to Aylesbury 
to spend her remaining days with her only charge 
—this engaging orphan. Thus left, early in life, 
no wonder, poor girl, that she loved her little lamb, 
the only living token of a sister’s affection, for that 
sister’s sake ; no wonder that all the affections of 
her innocent heart should cling to the last treasure 
left to her desolate youth, and grow fresher and 
fresher, as the grass grew greener over the sod that 
pressed the ashes of her kindred friends. 

The creature was perfectly tame, and would 
follow its young mistress, when permitted, through 
the village, and wherever she went; and when she 
came to the village school, it would run after her, 
and lie down on the green, in the shade of the trees, 
until she was ready to return home with it. She 
washed its soft fleece, and fed it with her own 
hands every day: and so faithful was she, in her 
attention to her pretty favorite, that the villagers 
all loved her, and many a warm wish was expressed, 
that she, like that helpless lamb, might find a fond 
and devoted protector, when the friend who was 
now her foster mother, and who was fast wasting 
away beneath the weight of years, should go down 
to the tomb, and leave her, young and inexperien- 
ced, in a world of selfishness and vice. 

During the time her kind patron lived, Clarissa 
was treated as a daughter. Contiguous to their 
dwelling was the residence of a well-living farmer, 
whose son used frequently to climb over the stile 
into the meadow to see Clarissa and her Jamb ; and 
in process of time their young hearts became knit 











he imtrusted us with the precious little gift. There 
is a bright side, even in this heavy affliction. Our 
little Roger is not lost; the little bud, which began 
to open into a beautiful flower, is now rapidly ex- 
panding in a more propitious clime, and reared by 
a more unerring hand. He is now, I doubt not, in 
the immediate presence of that Saviour, of whom 
he was ignorant in this world, and 

Adores the grace that brevght him there, 

Without a wish, without a care ; 

That washed his soul in Calvary’s stream, 

That shortened life’s distressing dream. 

Short pain, short grief, dear babe, was thine, 

Now joys eternal and divine ! 
Who would not, from motives of gratitude, love a 
Being who has made such a provision for a perish- 
ing world? Who can,on account of the merits of the 
Redeemer, consistently with his own perfections, 
raise polluted sinners from the lowest state of de- 
gradation, and make them fit for the enjoyment of 
himself! ‘They who know thy name will put 





the hills and valleys, ponds and rivers, the banke 


their trust in thee.” 


together by a tie more tender than that which binds 
a brother to a sister.—It was thought they would 
be married; and they perhaps thought so too,—for 
Charles’ father often hinted that a union of the two 
farms would be a delightful thing.—But the old 
| lady died; and her will fell into the hands of 
' rogues, who destroyed it, and succeeded in getting 
possession of the property. 
| This was the death-blow of Clarissa’s hopes. 
The intercourse between her and Charles was bro- 
ken off instantly by his father. He was sent to a 
| medical school at a distance; and she was forced 
| to go out to service in families who had before pri- 
| ded themselves on her acquaintance. It was a 
bitter fortune, but she bore it with heroic fortitude 
at first, for still she received, through a private 
channel, frequent and affectionate letters from hee 
brother Charles, as she called the young companion 
of her brighter fortunes ; and still she had her lit- 
tle favorite lamb. But at last this secret corres- 
‘ pondence was discovered and broken off; all pos- 
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sibility of further intercourse was prevented : and 
last of all they took from her her only remaining 
friend and favorite, the memorial of a departed sis- 
ter’s love—her pet lamb. She tried by every 
means in her power to prevent the separation, but 
in vain. The only privilege granted her was, to 
have her name—‘' Clarissa Beaumot, Aylesbury” 
—marked on its fleece in beautiful gold letters ; 
and then she kissed it for the last time, and saw it 
delivered to a drover, who was proceeding with a 
large flock to the city. 

For a time the deserted and unfortunate girl gave 
herself up to the destroying influences of a melan- 
choly spirit. Sickness and sorrow preyed upon 
her delicate frame.—She was no longer the gay 
and sportive belle of the village, attracting the ad- 
miration of all, and courted by all. Often, at the 
parties of her former associates, she now stood, a 
poor unnoticed servant; and she felt how bitter a 
portion was cheerless poverty, when it invades and 
takes possession of hearts once rich and happy. 
She felt with how much meanness and littleness of 
spirit, the proud delight to trample, when they can, 
on every thing of ‘virtue, or beauty, or loveliness, 
that is superior to theirown. She felt how treach- 
erous was hope; how vain the promises of youth ; 
how vanishing the friendships of an interested and 
selfish world. But in process of time, her native 
strength of mind, and that ‘‘untaught, innate phi- 
losophy,” unknown to the low and vulgar, triumph- 
ed even over misfortunes. She resolved that since 
it was the will of heaven to allot her the humblest 
sphere in life, she would strive the better to improve 
her narrow privileges, and to resign herself to her 
fato without one rebellious murmur. She did so. 
But still she often shed a tear over the memory of 
her lost pet lamb. 

We must now beg pardon of our Aylesbury 
friends, while we go, with the reader, on a trip to 
Philadelphia. On the extensive commons towards 
the Schuylkill, a large collection of cattle was ex- 
hibited by acompany of traders; and as the sight 
was a fine one, many persons from the city came 
out to see it. Among the crowd was a gentle- 
man whose demeanor and features bore the marks 
of deep and fixed sorrow.—He walked slowly 
along, surveying with half downcast eyes, the mov- 
ing, bustling group; his hands behind him, and 
his rich dress hanging carelessly about him. 

As he cast his eye over the passing flocks, he 
vaw a lamb with the name of “ Clarissa Beaumot’” 
on its neck ; and suddenly arousing as from a leth- 
argy, he rushed into the flock and seized it—he 
was not mistaken in the name; and when he en- 
quired about its history, and was told that it came 
from Aylesbury, he purchased it and had it convey- 
edto town. His conduct, which was wholly in- 
explicable to the bystanders, who crowded round 
him at the time, was not rendered the less so to 
those who knew that the next day he set out in 
eompany with the lamb he had purchased, for the 
interior of Pennsylvania. 

It was a holiday among the young people at 
Aylesbury, on account of the anniversary of the 
birth of my landlady of the Inn’s eldest daugh- 
ter; and a large party were assembled round the 
tea table, in the afiernoon, in the full flow of hilari- 
tyard mirth. Poor Clarissa Beaumot, the pretti- 
est of them a!l, was there—not as a companion but 
as a servant; the butt of every vulgar jeer; secret- 
ly scorned, and openly insulted by those who were 
jealous of her splendid superiority of intellect, and 
beauty of person and manners; and exposed to a 
hundred impertinent liberties from those who had 
once courted her favor, and grown proud on re- 
ceiving a smile from her sweet lips. She was 
still treasuring up the bitter lesson, that love, and 
friendship, and respect, are too often mete de- 
pendants on the breath of fortune—when a noble 
carriage and two beautiful bays drove up to the 
door of the inn. 

The attention of the company was arrested ; all 
were at the windows—and lo! an old gentleman 
stepped from the carriage, and his servant handed 
eut Clarissa Beaumot's pet lamb. The astonish- 
ed girl flew out to embrace it; but before she 














could clasp its neck, the arms of the noble stranger 
encircled her—it was her Father. 

The report of his death in the Indies was un- 
founded. He had returned within a month, to 
Philadelphia, with an ample fortune; and having 
been led to suppose that all his family were deceased, 
this accident brought him to new life and joy, in the 
recovery of a darling child, the image of an idolized 
wife, and the last pledge of her fervent love. 

The scene that followed may be Fo mer 
Clarissa was again the angel of the village.’ But she 
treated the fulsome fawnings and congratulations 
of her old acquaintances with as little attention 
now, as she had their scoffs before. Her father 
took her in a few days to Philadelphia, where she 
lived in the bosom of luxury and splendor; yet 
still as kind, and lovely asshe hadever been. And 
even then, true to her early affections, she did not 
forget her faithful Charles, whose heart had never 
changed through all ‘his father’s persecutions, and 
her humiliation. But when his father lost his es- 
tate, and his family was reduced by misfortunes to 
abject want, she married him, and restored them 
all to plenty and to happiness again. 
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MEMOIR OF JANE E. J. TAYLOR. 
Who died in the fourteenth year of her age. 
Revised by the Committee of Publication— American Sunday 
School Union, 1831. pp. 52. 

This will be found an exceedingly interesting 
biography. The subject of it was the grandchild 
ofavery worthy Minister of the Gospel who preach- 
ed, for many years, in London. It appears to have 
been written by a clergyman, and is entirely au- 
thentic. Few instances of early piety have been 
more decided and satisfactory. Why is not the 
number of such instances increased a thousand fold ? 

We shall have room but for two or three short 
extracts, which we take at random, and which we 
hope will induce many children and parents to ob- 
tain, and contemplate together, the entire eharac- 
ter of Jane. 

It appears from her own history of her feelings, 
that she was very early the subject of religious im- 
pressions. 

** When about four years old, I was much im- 
pressed with tae thought of what prayer from the 
heart meant. I had been accustomed to repeat 
prayers, as soon as I could lisp; but now I felt a 
desire to pray for a new heart, and to use my own 
language in doing so; as my Aunt had often told 
me I required a new heart to make me happy. I 
kneeled down in my chamber, and prayed earnest- 
ly that God would give me a new heart; and I 
hope that it was not in vain. From that ‘time I 
seemed to know what prayer from the heart meant.” 

At the age of eleven she lost her mother, and 
soon after was attacked with a severe cough, 
which resulted in a fatal disease. 

The evidence of her faith in Christ and love to 
God, was very full—and its general character may 
be estimated from a single extract. 

** November 3d. After the usual question, ‘‘ How 
is your mind this morning?” she replied, ‘‘ Com- 
fortable and thankful for His mercies; and grate- 
ful that I am J/is, either living or dying. Whata 
pleasing idea, to think that angels are hovering 
round my bed! But what an unspeakable mercy 
to have Christ here, making ‘a dying bed feel soft 
as downy pillows are !’”’ 

On the Sth she exclaimed, 
—an heir of God! He has a crown prepared for 
me; and I desire to praise Him for it; giving to 
him the glory and the victory ! 

€ Dear name! the Rock on which I build, 

My shield, and hiding-place ; 

My never failing treasury, fill’d 

With boundless stores of grace.’ 
That is what I feel so sweet!—That I can say is 
my experience !” 

On the 8th, being the Lord’s Day, she was ask- 
ed, if she found herself comfortable? She answer- 
ed, ‘‘ Yes, very.—I am ready to go, or willing to 
wait. I find Jesus is still my strength and right- 
eousness.” ‘Do you feel worse to-day?” “Very 


“Oh, how rich I am 
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low in body,” she replied, “‘ but greatly supporteg 
in mind. ‘This has been a sweet Sabbath to me.” 
It being remarked, ‘“* You have not been able to 
converse,”’— she said, ‘‘ No; but never mind that: 
ull is peace within. 1 have been thinking on those 
sweet hymns you read to me, and I can say my Je- 
sus has done all things well. ” 

Next day, she observed, ‘‘ What a mercy that 
Jesus Christ knows our thoughts! In the night, [ 
attempted to pray, and then I dosed; but Jesus 
knows the desire. What sweet promises there are 
in the Psalms! How I do love to lie and think 
of them. ‘The Lord brought this sweet passage to 
my mind, ‘* God is our refuge and strength; a very 
present help i in trouble.,’ 

Thus did she continue, with her mind stayed on 
God, and kept in perfect peace, till November 28th, 
On the evening of that day, she said to her Aunt, 
“TI think I am one of Christ’s lambs. He is carry. 
ing me in his arms; and will soon take me to his 
bosom. ‘‘In her last moments she was heard to 
whisper, ‘¢ Victory”—and then, raising her voice, 
she exclaimed, ‘* Christ! Christ! Christ!” Being 
asked, if she was happy? she swectly smiled,—and 
expired. 

The happy spirit of the dear deceased, we have 
reason to trust, is now before the thoes of God 
and the Lamb. ‘That vision of her Saviour, which 
she had anticipated, with a lively faith, and after 
which she panted, with ardent and longing desire, 
she now enjoys. What a transition!—from an 
earthly, decayed tabernacle, to a * building of God, 
an house not made with hands eternal in the heav. 
ens !’—from a bed of suffering, theugh of hope, to 
a throne of glory !—from a weeping” circle to 
the shining ranks of angels, and a countless mul- 
titude of glorified spirits, with whom she joins in 
ascribing glory, honor, and power to Him that sit- 
teth on the Throne, ‘and to the Lamb for ever 
and ever! Herstay on earth was indeed short; 
but, how many and great attainments were 
crowded into the span of time allotted her! 
how much of the love of God,—of the power of 
faith,—of victory over sin, Satan and the world; 
and of the joys of salvation! How striking an ex- 
emplification of those sacred words, ‘‘ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength ; the report of her experience, in this Me- 
moir, is but part of the many cheering evidences 
she gave of her happy state. Much did she say 
and much also did she write, in honor of her Re- 
deemer, which cannot be repeated here. Yet sure- 
ly enough has been given in these pages, to con- 
vince the youthful reader of the importance and 
excellence of the knowledge of Christ ;—enough 
to show that Jesus, though now in heaven, still in- 
vites little children, to come unto him ;—enough to 
prove that ‘ blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.’ 

Several interesting letters,written by Jane to her 
friends, are added to the Memoir, and serve still 
more fully to illustrate her Christian character. 

S. S. Journal. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 














‘ . From the Sunday-School Journal. 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER.: 

I have lately been favored with a perusal of the 
manuscript journal of a Sabbath-school teacher in 
Great Britain, commenced on the eve of his depar- 
ture for this country, and continued during the 
voyage; from which I have taken the liberty of 
copying the following extracts, | confess without 
the writer’s knowledge, but I trust, not dishonestly. 
Although it was evidently written ‘without the most 
distant idea that it would ever meet the public eye, 
I think the simplicity and tenderness of the wri- 
ter’s feelings, will touch a tender chord in the 
heart of every Sabbath-school teacher, who has ev- 
er experienced or anticipated a similar scene; 
while I am not without hopes that some faint-heart- 
ed laborer in the vineyard, may hereby be encoura- 
ged to persevere in hope of “ reaping in due time.” 
The writer is a mechanic, who has received little 
more than a Sabbath-school education. 

“ Sabbath evening, April 13th.—I have this eves 
ning been engaged in a very interesting scene: 
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have been taking a last farewell of the dear chil-| 
dren attending the Sabbath evening school, to 
whom my heart is bound by the tenderest of ties. | 
Since the Lord was pleased to honor me, the most | 
unworthy of his creatures, by making me the in- 
strument of communicating the knowledge of some 
of the first principles of divine truth, he has giv- 
en me many wonderful manifestations of his pres-| 
ence, while employed in this delightfui task. I 
may truly say that his work is most pleasant, and 
this evening I have got a most affecting proof, that 
my poor unworthy labors have not been altogeth- 
er fruitless. I have got such a proof of the love 
and attachment of these dear little children, that it 
has altogether overcome me; @nd from the attain- 
ments that some of them have made in the knowl- 
edse of divine truth, I hope that we may conclude 
that our connection, which is now dissolved, has 
not been altogether vain. It has given me a more 
affecting view of my own unworthiness and vile- 
ness, than any thing I ever experienced before. 
When I remember my own backwardness to en- 
gage in the work and the many times that my 
own sinful heart tempted me to think it a weariness, 
and a heavy task, and how often I have been de- 
termined to give it up, and how the Lord has con- 
strained me still to continue, sometimes from a fear 
of his anger, sometimes a fear of the reproach of 
my fellow Christians, and I trust, sometimes from 
asense of his love shed abroad in my heart. And 
now that he has given me, in some measure, to see 
somefof the good effects afit ; O! how these thoughts 
ought to humble me in the dust, and stir me up to 
be more earnest in future, to improve every oppor- 
tunity that he puts in my power to promote his 
glory and his cause in the world. O that the dear 
children, with whom IT have now parted, perhaps 
forever, may be kept by his Almighty power from 
the evil of the world. May he preserve them from 
the snares and temptations with which they are 
surrounded. May they adorn the doctrine of God 
their Saviour in all things, and become ornaments 
of the church, and a blessing to the world at large. 
O that his servants who are now te be engaged in| 
teaching the dear little children in the way of +s 
vation, may have a double portion of his Spirit, 
and may they all grow in grace, and in the true 
and saving knowledge of Him, whom to know is 
life eternal; and wherever I go, may I still have 
them upon my heart; and may we all, at last, 














meet around the throne, and unite in praising him!in all that time! 


who redeemed us by his blood, when we shall join 
ina nobler and sweeter song, than any that we 





can attempt here. May the prospect of this cheer | passed away! ‘‘ Thirty and eight years” of pain! 
our minds when separated from each other, and| Think of hiscondition. When you are taken sick, 


having this hope may we be diligent to purify our- 
selves even as Christ is pure. 
May Ath—at Sea—siz o’clock—evening. The 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
“¢ J have no man to put me into the Pool.” 


In ancient days, in a very great city, there was 
a pool which possessed extraordinary virtue. © At 
particular seasons, those who went into it were 
healed of whatsoever disease they had. The news 
of this wonderful pool was noised abroad, and many 
who were given over by the doctors, came to it to 
be healed. Reader, if you had been sick a long 
time, and was growing worse notwithstanding all 
the doctors could do for you, would you not rejoice 
to hear that a remedy was found which would cer- 
tainly restore you to health? If this remedy could 
not be brought to you, would you not desire to be 
carried to it? So it was with the sick in that day. 
They came in great pags to this pool; so ma- 
ny that it was necessary to build a number of pla- 
ces for shelter around it. In those places multi- 
tudet waited day after day, and year after year. 
Many of them were not only very lame and blind 
and impotent, but very poor. There they lay on their 
miserable beds,dependant upon the charity of the be- 
nevolent, who sometimes came to relieve them. 
What a miserable life! But some, perhaps, may wish 
to inquire why, if there was such virtue in this pool, 
the sick were obliged to wait solong. ‘The reason 
was this. It is said, that at certain seasons an 
angel came down and troubled the water, and those 
who went in first, afterthat, were healed. Now, 
there were many there, who were very infirm, and 
could not go down of themselves, and they had no 
friends who cared enough about them to go and 
put them in. Those who had friends there, were 
cured; but those who had none were obliged to 
wait. Long they waited, and begged, and suffered, 
and nobody would put them into the pool. Mis- 
erable men! ‘The remedy in sight; others rejoic- 
ing in their cure, and they, mourning, and no eye 
to pity. 

Once it happened that a stranger came to this 
pool. He knew its virtues, but he did not come 
to be healed. No, he came to sce and pity those 
miserable men who had waited so long, and mourn- 
ed and wept so much, because none would put them 
into the pool. He came and looked upon a man 
who had been sick a great while, ‘ Thirty and 
eight years.” How much he must have suffered 
How many sleepless nights! 
How many wearisome days! How many hours of 
pain and sorrow! How slowly the time must have 


you have a friend to go immediately for the physi- 
cian; a friend to take care of you, and to sit 
by you, during the silent watches of the night; 








Sabbath is now drawing to a close—the hour is 
now arrived that I used to meet with my young 
friends, to speak to them about Jesus, and his 
love to sinners. In imagination I see them all 
met as usual, but my place among them is occupi- 
ed by another. Well, may the blessing of God 
rest upon both teachers and children, and may 
they be mutual blessings to each other. It shall 
ever give joy to my heart, to hear of the prosperity 
of that institution in which I have spent 80 many 
pleasant, and [ trust, profitable hours.”’ 

The above extracts, which express feelings no 


doubt of every day occurence, appear to me to, 


prove that it is not among the least important of 
the eollateral advantages of the Sabbath-school sys- 
tem, that it elicits and cherishes the tenderest sym- 
pathies of our nature. Persons who have never 
yet actually entered upon the parental relation, 
here learn, in advance, to perform the duties, and 
experience the anxieties, and taste the pleasures 
of this interesting and responsible office. And 
children who have never been permitted to speak 
of a living being by the endearmg appellation of 
Sather or mother, or who have associated with these 
names only the idea of shame or fear, here find 
in the faithful teacher, a sympathizing heart, and 
4 guiding hand, unceasingly exercised in promo- 
ting their temporal and eternal prosperity. 





but this poor man had no friend to put him into 
the pool. When your are dangerously ill, your 
| friends send for the most skilful physicians,though 
| they live at a great distance; and they consult 
| with one another, and agree upon a remedy. Af- 
lter a few davs of pain you recover. But think of 
this poor man ; “ Thirty and eight years—and no 
friend who would so much as put him into the pool. 
Methinks I see him now lying on his miserable 
bed. The light of hope which once illumined his 
tye is quenched; despair has seized his soul. 
* Alas,” he says, ‘ there is no hope for me. Though 
the healing waters are so near, yet they are not for 
me. While life lasts, I must bear this dreadful in- 
firmity. I have no one to put me into the pool.” 

While he was thus mourning over his dark pros- 
pects, and giving himself up to despair, a stranger 
came and looked upon him. He saw and knew 
that he had been now, a long time, in that case, and 
had compassion, and said unto him, ‘wilt thou 
be made whol” O, what a welcome sound! Thir- 
ty and eight years, the victim oi disease, and sor- 
rew, and despair; and now, at so late an hour, to 
behold deliverance. O what a welcome sound ! 
“‘ Ah,” said he, “ I would be healed of my infirmi- 
ty, but there is no man to put me into the pool.” 
No sooner had he said this, than the stranger re- 


man! his infirmity left him. His weakness by 
which he had been made wretched so long, went 
away. His malady was removed in an instant, and 
he rose up and walked. 

That stranger was the Lord Jesus Christ. When 
he was upon earth he: went about doing good. 
He healed many sick ; opened many blind eyes; 
unstopped many deaf ears. And he did more than 
this; he forgave many sins. He invited all that 
were weary and heavy laden, to come unto him and 
he would give them rest. 

Now, my young friends, there is some instruc- 
tion for you, in this story of the poor man who lay 
so tong at the pool. Like him, you have been sick 
many years. His was a disorder of the body ; but 
yours is a disorder of the soul. Your disease is 
sin. There isa physician who is able to cure yeu ; 
and he is come to ask you if you will be healed. 
That Physician is Christ. The first time he came 
to the sick man, he was ready to be healed; but 
he has come to you many times, and invited you to 
ta8te the water of life and live forever; but you 
would not. Although you were ready to die, yet 
you would not believe that you were sick, and told 
him you did not need his assistance. But, my 
dear friend, you are sick, and your disease is mor- 
tal. No earthly physician can administer relief. 
No, there is but one being in the Universe who can 
save you. Behold, he is come, yet once more, to 
see if you will be healed. The man at the pool 
waited a long time, before Jesus came; but you 
need not wait. He is now saying to you, ‘ Wilt 
thou be made whole 7’? He may never come again. 
Reader, art thou sick? art thou burdened with 
that awful disease, which if permitted to rage a 
little longer, will sink your soul to that prison 
where hope never comes? Hark! Dost thou not 
hear a voice saying unto thee, ‘ Wilt thou be 
made whole ?” S. D. 
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EDITORIAL. 











FAREWELLTO THE CHILDREN, 

My dear Readers.—For almost four years I have 
been engaged in conducting the Youth’s Compan- 
fon, and sending it weekly to all children and 
youth isto whose hands it might fall. Some of you 
have read it during all that period, and others only 
for a part of it. My partner has made many of the 
selections ; others have been made by me; and I 
have written nearly all the articles which have ap- 
peared under the head entitled ‘‘ Editorial ;” those 
in which the editor speaks directly to his readers 
the thoughtsofhis own mind, Amongall my arduous 
labors, this has been one of the most pleasant; for 
I love to write for children, and teach them good 
things, and tel] them of a Saviour and the world to 
come. I seem to have formed an endearing ac- 
quaintance with you all, though I have seen very 
few of your faces, and probably shall not see many 
of them while you and | continue in the land of 
the living. 

But I am now about to separate from you, and 
write for the Companion no more. I have parted 
with all my interest in a paper, the plan of which 
originated in my own mind, and which I have 
watched over with unceasing solicitude, and in 
which 1 have addressed thousands of young im- 
mortals on the duties of this life, and the things 
that belong to their everlasting peace. 1 know 
not, dear children, whether you will participate in 
any of my feelings, but I must assure you that the 
conclusion of my labors is very painful to myself, 
because I desire to be useful to you and promote 
your salvation. I would not, on any account, re- 
sign this office if it were not necessary. As it is, 
I submit to the will of God and acquiesce in his 
allotments. 

Give me, however, the consolation of believing 
that my ‘‘ Jabor has not been in vain in the Lord,” 
Permit me to hope that my past labors for your good, 
now brought to a close and sealed up for the 
judgment day, have deterred you from sin, led you 
to repentance, and brought you to the Redeemer. 








plied, “‘ Rise, take up thy bed and walk,” Happy 


Let me indulge the pleasing thought, that the seed 
I have been sowing has taken root, and will spring 
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up, bearing the fruits of holiness and peace; and 
that I shall see them gathered into the garner of 
God, when the harvest of the world has come. 
Give me the joy of learning, when I meet you be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ, that some word of 
truth from my pen has been blessed to your souls, 
and been made the honored instrument of making 
you meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. 

Hereafter I shall not be permitted to dabor for 
your benefit ; but while I live I shal! often think of 
you with a tender interest. Will you also remember 
me, and sometimes read over what you have already 
perused from my pen? Will you peruse the pre- 
cious Bible, and make it until death a light to 
your feet and a lamp unto your path? Will you be 
followers of Christ as dear children, and glorify God 
in your day and generation? Then shall I not be 
compelled to say, ‘‘ 1 have labored in vain, and 
spent my strength for nought.” 

“* Moreover,” beloved friends, ‘‘ as for me, God 
forbid that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing 
to pray for you,” that the Good Shepherd may lead 
you as the lambs of his flock and the sheep of his 
pasture, keep you unspotted from the world, and 
preserve you blameless unto his heavenly kingdom. 

Farewell. Asa Ranp. 


The readers of the Companion are informed 
that, although the selections will be made as hereto- 
fore, the articles for the editorial department will be 
supplied by a gentleman, whose experience in the 
education of youth and affectionate solicitude for 
their welfare, give every reason to hope that the pa- 
per will not lose the interest with which it has 
been regarded, The following are his first com- 


munications. 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


A True Narrative. 

Some weeks ago I was sent for to visit a sick man. 
He had been opposed to religion—had exerted his 
influence against holiness, but now he was sick and 
about to die, and afraid to go before God in judg- 
ment. He accordingly sent for me to talk with 
him, and pray that God would have mercy on his 
soul. I went up stairs to his chamber. He was 
sitting in a rocking chair before a cheerful fire. 
His wife stood by his side looking anxious and un- 
happy. His young children were there, soon to 
be fatherless. Presently he Jay down upon the 
bed. He was pale and emaciated and very weak. 
I asked him if he suffered any pain: ‘ No sir,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but I expect I shall soon be brought to 
the grave.” TI tried to explain to him, the great 
guilt of spending so many years away from God, 
but told him of that Saviour who had died for him, 
and who was willing now to receive and forgive 
him, if he would come with penitence and affec- 
tion. He said he had been living for the world, 
but that it had never made him happy, and that 
now he feared he was not prepared to die. 

[ soon after knelt at his bed-side and prayed 
that God would forgive him, and make him happy 
jn another world. I went to see him several times : 
he grew weaker and weaker. His cough was 
worse, and his breathing was short and difficult. 
Last Saturday evening his wife sent me word to 
come and see her again. J went up into the cham- 
ber. The fire was out and the room was cold and 
deserted. ‘The bed clothes had been taken away 
and across the bed stead was extended a coffin. 
A person who went with me, lifted up the lid, and 
I saw the cold pale face and half shuteyes. How 
strange, thought J, that any one will fight against 
God ; here is one of his conquered enemies. I left 
him and went down stairs. In asmall room, the 
habitation of poverty, the unhappy family were 
seated at the fire. The widow sobbed aloud,when 
I came in; a daughter fifteen years of age received 
me with tears in her eyes. Some young children 
were looking at the pictures of a little book. They 
were too young, to know what it is to be an orphan. 
Some friends were sitting at a light-stand, makin 
up mourning garments. Several kind neighbors 
came, and I addressed the little assembly, endeav- 
oring to persuade them to prepare for death, and 
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then prayed that God would bless them all andj of the country, do not let such things hinder them, 


bring their hearts to him, and that he would kindly 
and constantly provide for the widow and fatherless. 
The unhappy one who had lost her only earthly 
stay, wept and sobbed. continually. She said she 
had neglected God—lived without him—and now 
she had no comfort. 


—— 
A TRUE STORY ABOUT A QUARREL,. 

I suppose my readers are aware that I live in the 
city of Boston. One pleasant day last spring, I 
procured a horse and chaise, and set off for a ride 
into the country. 

My object was to collect some flowers for a class 
in botany, whose studies 1 was superintending. I 
passed over one of those long bridges, which, you 
know, lead out of the city, in various directions, 
and svon came amongst the green fields. I rode 
along for some distance, searching in vain for 
flowers. 

it was some time before I could ‘find any. At 
last I espied on a little hillock, just under the fence, 
by the road side, a fine cluster of flowers. I jump- 
ed from my chaise, and began with all speed to 
to gather them. I! had picked several, and was 
carefully endeavoring to disentangle one very beau- 
tiful blossom from the thick grass, when I heard 
a loud shouting and hallooing. On looking up, I 
discovered, in a yard not far off, which led into a 
green field, a large number of boys, in a crowd, 
moving along with loud and angry voices, as if 
something unusual was taking place. 

I arose and walked towards them, to see what 
was the matter. On approaching the crowd, I 
found that in the midst of it, there were two boys 
in a high quarrel. They seemed very angry and 
were striking each other very hard with their fists. 
The other boys appeared to take pleasure in the 
scene, and urged them on, some trying to encour- 
age one, and some the other. They used a great 
deal of very profane language, and the whole scene 
was a sad exhibition of passion and sin. 

“¢ What a strange scene is this,” thought I, as I 
approached. ‘‘ Can boys be so wicked as to fight 
with so much malice and hatred, and can their 
companions take delight in seeing them? With 
what displeasure must God look down upon this 
scene |” 

I hesitated a moment, considering what it was 
best todo. But I soon concluded to go up boldly 
to them and tell them that they were doing very 
wrong. I looked up in my heart to God, and 
prayed that he would dispose them to listen to me, 
and make them feel the wickedness of their con- 
duct. 

But I think I had better wait and tell the rest of 
this story in the next week’s Companion. 





MISCELLANY. 
THE BAD MARKETS. 
At an examination of the children in a Sunday 
school, the superintendant quoted this wise maxim : 
‘* Buy the truth and sell it not.” He observed to 
his juvenile hearers, that all those children who 
bought the truth made a good market. He then 
asked the scholars in one of the classes, if any of 
them recollected an instance of a bad merchant, 
in the Scripture history. ‘‘I know,” replied one 
of the children, ‘that Esau made a bad market, 
when he sold his birth-right for a mess of pottage.” 
“* And I am sure,” answered another child, “that 
Judas made a bad market, when he sold his Mas- 
ter for thirty pieces of silver.” A little time 
elapsed, and then a third gave his opinion. ‘‘ Our 
Saviour,” says he, ‘‘ teaches us that that man like- 
wise makes a bad market, who gains the whole 
world, but loses his own soul.” MERrcarTor. 





at ioe 
HOW THE BOYS IN ILLINOIS DO. 

I know some little children who stay away from 
the Sabbath school when the weather is cold, or it 
rains a little, or they do not feel inclined to go. 
Some who live in towns, where they are two or 
three squares from the school-house, think it too 





far to go. Now the children in thinly settled parts 





One-of the Agents sent bythe A. S. §. Union 
to establish Sabbath schools, found in a school at 
Bluff-dale on the Illinois River, two boys, one 
about twelve, and the other about ten years old 
who came eight miles on foot to the school, and 
crossed the Illinois River. They also attend steadi- 
ly. ‘They said, ‘*there is no other school for ys to 
attend, but few settlements are made near our 
father’s, and we must either grow up without learn. 
ing, or get it here, and we hope to get as much as 
boys in this country generally do.” 


—-KP—- 

Earl Fitzwilliam.—The following little story is 
so pretty in itself, and so creditable to both parties 
that we cannot refuse it a place in our columns. 
though it has appeared elsewhere. A farmer cal. 
led on Ear! Eitzwilliain, to represent that his cro 
of wheat had been seriously injured in a field ad- 
joining a certain wood, where his Lordship’s hounds 
had, during the winter, frequently met to hunt 
and he estimated the damage bis crops had suffer- 
ed at 507. The Earl immediately gave him the 
money. As the harvest, however, approached, the 
wheat grew, and in those parts of the field that 
were most trampled, the corn was strongest and 
most luxuriant. The farmer went again to his 
Lordship—‘ I am come, my Lord, respecting the 
field of wheat adjoining such a wood.’ ‘ Well 
my friend, did I not allow you sufficient to renum. 
erate you for your loss?’ ‘ Yes, my Lord, I have 
found that I have sustained no loss at all, and I 
have, therefore, brought the 50/7. back again.’—‘Ah!’ 
exclaimed the venerable Earl, ‘this is what I like 
—this is as it ought to be between man and man. 
He then entered into conversation with the farmer, 
asking him some questions about his family—how 
many children he had, &c. His Lordship then 
went into another room, and returning, presented 
the farmer with a check for a 1002. ‘ Take care of 
this; and when your eldest son is of age, present 
it to him and tell him the occasion that produced 
it.’ 
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A BOY’S SONG. 
Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gay trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the place for Billy and me. 
Where the hazel hank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 
But this 1 know, I love to play, 
Through the meadow, among the hay, 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


-e— 
From the Christian Mirror. 
TO MY TEACHER. 


Thanks, teacher, for your tender care, 
Which seeks my soul’s immortal good ; 
And prompts the daily fervent prayer, 
That my dark mind may be renewed. 
Your yearning heart, and starting tear, 
Which bade me live for God and heaven, 
Have sometimes roused my solemn fear, 
And made me wish my sins forgiven. 
But when I mingled with the crowd 
Who’re hastening to the realms of wo, 
I felt too stubborn and too proud 
To yield to Christ and heaven-ward go. 
And thus I’ve gone from day to day, 
From month to month and year to year— 
Refusing still to bend and pray 
And shed the penitential tear. 
But I’m resolved no longer now 
To put away the day of grace— 
Lest God in anger strike the blow 
Aad make the pit my dwelling-place. 


Ettrick Shepherd. | 


8.D. 0. 


